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are to be found in the seventeenth century, but as the eighteenth
century went on they multiplied.90
Unfortunately, they were apt not only to be financially unsound, as
they were not based on calculations of the duration of life, but they
were often promoted by a publican, and therefore conducted in his
interest, not in that of the contributors. ^KTien the box was full, the
temptation of sharing out the money was often irresistible. In some
clubs a third of the contributions was spent in drink; and as each
member had to spend so much for the good of the house at the monthly
or fortnightly club meetings, the industrious and abstemious, it was
said, learned to drink. The funds were not seldom misappropriated by
the holder of the box and they were sometimes lent to members with
partiality and on defective security.91
One of the most deeply-rooted principles of the benefit society was
that it should provide its members - and usually their wives - -with a
funeral It was also the rule in most clubs, perhaps inherited from the
ancient traditions of the guilds, that the members should attend the
funeral of a fellow-member or pay a fine for absence. In many cases a
levy was made to raise the sum payable by the rules on a death and to
defray the expenses incurred in assembling at the public-house for the
funeraL The elements in this practice were, the general desire for *a
decent funeral' and 'decent mourning' in days when funeral celebra-
tions were elaborate and prolonged; the very ancient tradition that all
the members of the fellowship should attend; and the calculated interests
of the publican who held the box, and of the undertaker who usually
contrived to be a member of the society.
Till the Act of I79392 which provided that the rules of friendly
societies should be enrolled at Quarter Sessions, these rules had attracted
Htde attention. After this they were generally discussed and condemned
by social reformers and actuarial experts.93 Colquhoun who studied the
rules of the enrolled societies laid stress not only on the frequent
* shocking injustice* in excluding members and the large sums spent on
drink, but on the administration of funeral benefit which shocked his
frugal Scottish mind.
There is one general principle that runs through that society which I highly
disapprove, and that is, r^e ambition of the most miserable of them to have
what they call a Decent Funeral; an undertaker generally endeavours to get